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of educational affairs in England. Nowhere else can so much infor- 
mation on its special subject be found in so small compass and in such 
an interesting form as in this volume. There has been a prevalent 
opinion that there was more to wonder at than to admire in public 
education in England, but a cynical American could hardly equal 
Professor Holman's summing up of the whole matter in the final para- 
graph of his book: "We have all the raw material out of which to 
make a splendid system of schools. There remain but two things to 
be done to make practically perfect our system of national education, 
viz., to make it national, and to make it educational." 

Thomas and Matthew Arnold and their Influence on English Educa- 
tion. By Sir Joshua Fitch. "Great Educators Series." 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

The attempt to force Matthew Arnold into the category of "great 
educators" is hardly justified by the result. Of Thomas Arnold Sir 
Joshua Fitch writes with enthusiasm, sympathy and affection, but he 
seemed to find it a difficult and none too welcome task to write the son 
up to the standard of the father. In fact, after a brave beginning, he 
fairly gives up the task, making the real center of his sketch of 
Matthew Arnold, the educator, Matthew Arnold, the man of letters. It 
may be questioned whether Matthew Arnold himself would have been 
the more surprised or the less gratified could he have foreseen his post- 
humous elevation to greatness in a profession to love which he vainly 
strived all his days. He himself wrote, in 1859: "You know that I 
have no special interest in the subject of public education " . . . ; and 
again, in 1862, "I sometimes grow impatient of getting old amidst a 
press of occupations and labour for which, after all, I was not born. 
The work I like is not very compatible with any other. But we are 
not here to have facilities found us for doing the work we like, but to 
make them." If Matthew Arnold was a great educator, then was 
Charles Lamb a merchant prince. It is a fine thing, though, to see a 
man of genius harnessing himself to an uncongenial task, and from 
a high sense of duty tugging manfully all his days at an ever heavier 
burden. That is the picture Sir Joshua has really given us of Matthew 
Arnold — a fine picture — and a pathetic one. 

When our author writes of Thomas Arnold he is under happier 
auspices. Just what Arnold (and in education there is but one) did 
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for English education we Americans do not readily understand — the 
fact is, we do not understand English education any too well. No 
one else, perhaps, has shown so clearly the unmaterial, the spiritual 
nature of Arnold's service as Sir Joshua in these pages. No mere time- 
serving, place-holding, salary-drawing, so-called teacher need ever 
trouble to read about Thomas Arnold, as no real teacher is ever likely 
to read too much about him. He was an informing spirit. " What 
is imitable in his system — if system it may be called — is not a new 
educational creed or practice, but the infusion into the system of a new 
spirit, one of enthusiasm, of clear insight into the inner intellectual 
and moral needs of scholars, and of careful introspection in reference 
to those studies which had enriched his own character and intellect 

most" (Fitch, p. 37) "In teaching, that system which is best 

administered is best, and Arnold had the power of putting a soul into 
a method which, in other hands, might prove sterile and mechanical " 
(P- 43)- 

O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force 
Surely has not been left vain. 1 

Not vain, indeed, for as the difficulties of our task grow heavier we 
schoolmasters are looking more and more for guidance and inspiration 
to the strong and beautiful life of Thomas Arnold, nowhere more finely 
portrayed than in these vivid pages. 

C. H. Thurber 



Botany. Plant Life, Considered with Reference to Form and 
Function. By Charles Reid Barnes, Ph.D., Professor of 
Plant Physiology in the University of Chicago. 428 pp. 
Henry Holt & Company. 

This book represents a striking departure from the ordinary botani- 
cal text-book for secondary schools. The conventional types are two 
in number : the gross structure of flowering plants, accompanied by 
" analysis ; " and purely morphological work, demanding constant use 
of the compound microscope. Teachers have long been dissatisfied 
with both types, feeling that the results were far from satisfactory. 
Professor Barnes has taken an entirely different standpoint, and one 
that commends itself to every true teacher of nature. Instead ofstruc- 

1 " Rugby Chapel," by Matthew Arnold. 



